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Editorial 


HasTINGs is now a memory of a conference in which the members of the L.A. heard papers 
of singular merit and one or two addresses of marked distinction. If we were to select the 
Presidential Address of Mr. C. B. Oldman, the beautiful Annual Lecture by Mr. Bowen 
Thomas and the quite remarkable performance in English of Mr. Bengt Hjelmqvist, on the 
organization of his native Swedish libraries, as the highlights of the general sessions, and 
Nigel Balchin’s model after-dinner speech as another, we are not the less aware of the 
excellence of nearly all the papers submitted at every session ; indeed, there was not really 
a bad paper throughout, although some were much too long. They averaged forty-tive 
minutes. Possibly the Conference Committee set this length ; if so, we suggest respectfully 
that however long the written paper may be the time should be reduced by at least one third 
for which the audience is required to listen. One felt in several cases that even the authors of 
the papers grew weary, or were under a sense of hurry, before they reached the end. This 
was occasionally caused by extempore insertions, a most difficult performance in which few 
succeed. Fortunate is the reader who addresses a morning session ; he escapes the afternoon 
somnolence. * * * * * * 

The address of Mr. Oldman emphasized the connection throughout its life of the British 
Museum with the L.A. since Winter Jones presided over the 1877 Conference in London. 
This was really the genesis of the L.A. of which he became first President. There have been 
seven other of its chiefs who have held the office, including Dr. Esdaile, whose reign was 
longer than that of his predecessors by several years. This faét may be remembered in relation 
to a meeting addressed by Mr. E. A. Baker which advocated the segregation in a section of 
public librarians and their authorities. Dr. D. J. Campbell went so far as to suggest that in 
these members of local authorities could speak and might be listened to. This desire to divide 
the Association is a natural one. But we can never forget that the L.A. began most appro- 
priately with the National Library and would have to be changed entirely. As it is, it also 
includes many non-librarians. Their exclusion has often been hinted at because at present the 
Charter enables them to vote at annual meetings on purely technical and professional matters ; 
but so does the Charter allow any boy and girl, who have joined the L.A. because they cannot 
enter our examinations otherwise, to vote on matters which may concern even the examina- 
tions. There are practical considerations. The Association draws a large part of its income 
from local authorities. Would it suffer materially if this were no longer the case ? Librarians 
do not own their libraries, and in our pursuit of professionalism, which we have encouraged 
more and longer than any existing journal, we should consider our steps carefully. 

7 * * * * * 

This is the first thematic conference that seems to have succeeded completely. It brought 
some of our “‘middle-group” of librarians well to the front ; for examples, Mr. J. D. Reynolds, 
and his successor at Rugby, Mr. J. H. Haiste, both of whom had excellent things to say and 
said them with vigour and clarity. It is true the latter affirmed that readers made the standards 
of book-selection, but by this he possibly meant that book-seleétion is always individual in 
relation to a town. He could not mean that the librarian is controlled by his readers and the 
most vocal ones ; indeed, his whole well-balanced paper suggested otherwise, at least to us. 
Mr. Paton, as we expected, gave an excellent survey of educational progress in librarianship, 
his cultured Scots accent adding much to our pleasure and its effect. Not all his forecasts will 
be acceptable to the majority of young librarians, who can attend library schools in very 
limited numbers, but they formed a good basis for discussion. 
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The Conference was notable for the number of “sayings of the week” which were uttered 
by speakers. This was the case particularly with the Annual Leéture and, if the librarian needs 
a few slogans, he will find them conveniently to hand from that almost melodious performance, 
Matter of fact sayings fell from the lips of Mr. Raymond Smith at the meeting of the Reference 
and Special Libraries Section when he gave the longest address of the whole conference—1} 
hours—and interested us throughout. Examples are, ““The function of the librarian can best 
be Studied through the history of his work,” “The ancient magic of the word survives, even 
if it is now purged from its occult power,” and “it is common that the real work of associations 
is done by a very few of its members.” This fine librarian relinquishes office within the next 
year, but it is hoped that from his Sussex sea-side he will keep in touch with our work, and his, 


We have touched on a few only of the good things of the Conference. Delightful were 
the addresses of Mr. Bernard Falk, who gave us one as rare as its title, “An Author without a 
grievance,” and Mr. Laurence Meynell, who charmed the Youth Libraries Seétion with 
* Reading and the future.” Then there was the quite entrancing address of the Rev. P. P. 
Brodie ot Clackmannan County Library Committee, who lifted us to that state where we catch 
our breath at its deftness and charm. Nor would we overlook the really seminal suggestions 
on library building policy by Mr. K. A. Stockham of Essex, given at the A.G.M. of the County 
Libraries Section; or the valuable suggestions of Mr. A. H. Chapman, which included 
a most useful one, that the British Museum, of which he is Deputy Keeper, should become 
a school of librarianship in the sense that as part of their course student-librarians might work 
on the Staff in the cataloguing and other departments. This we hope will be pursued thoroughly. 
The A.A.L. had a successful meeting in which Mr. E. E. Moon of Brentford and Chiswick 
covered the ground of the assistant’s need to see that, while he is technically qualified, he reads 
more and more, although it is hard to believe that a prime essential of his reading in con- 
temporary literature is fiction. Balance of mind and catholicity in reading, which must of 
course include fiction, might be considered preferable. 


The organization of the meeting was good ; the staff work commendable. A< little slip 
was the failure to number or name the seats at the Annual Dinner. The Conference Com- 
mittee might well consider if it is really necessary to have speech-making which keeps us at 
table from 7.30 to 11 p.m. The eulogy of Hastings, eloquent and well-deserved as it was, 
could have been reduced without loss to ten minutes and other ungrateful comments could 
be made. After all, however, Hastings did everything that a host town could do for us and 
gave us fine weather except for the Thursday. Even the Rotary Club listened courteously to 
an address by a librarian, with our President, who was not the speaker, as a guest. Indeed, 
whatever minor qualifications may be made, it was an excellent Conference which had enough 
in it to provide discussions in meetings of librarians throughout the winter to come. 


* - x 


The Bliss Classification Bulletin, the first number of which, dated August, 1954, we have 
received from the H. W. Wilson Company, has a foreword by Bliss, informing us that the 
group of British librarians who use, or are interested in, the B.C. have now established them- 
selves, with Mr. C. C. Barnard as their chairman and Dr. D. J. Campbell, of the Institute of 
Cancer Research, as secretary. The bulletin is to refleé the interests of users of the scheme and 
to extend, amend and generally maintain it. The first number is in reproduced typescript and 
consists of 20 pages of additional items and corrections and an index to these; as well asa 
list of libraries in which B.C. is now applied. There are 26 in the U.K. of university, institu- 
tional and special libraries, as well as nine school libraries ; in Africa seven libraries ; Argentina 
one; Australia two, including the National Library at Canberra, and one in Tasmania, the 
University of Hobart; two in India; one in Malta; eight in New Zealand; and one in 
Oslo. So far, only the City College of New York, where the tentative classification was applied 
when Bliss served there and has since been developed, seems to use it in the United States. 
The progress it makes elsewhere is rather remarkable evidence of its appeal to the educated 
librarian and this bulletin may be welcomed as affording evidence now of its present adapta- 
bility, and future numbers should enable us to assess its permanence. 
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The Library Association Conference, Hastings 
By S. P. L. Frton 


Tuts year’s Library Association Conference, held under the Presidency of Mr. C. B. Oldman, 
Principal Keeper of the Department of Printed Books, British Museum, was of more interest 
than usual to librarians from university and research libraries. It was therefore to be regretted 
that attendance at the Conference by this section of the Association’s membership was so poor. 

The President’s opening address, after he had referred to the role played in the Library 
Association by his predecessors in office, dealt with the important question of whether we in 
this country are doing all that we should to ensure the collection and preservation of our own 
output of books and records. He outlined the role which private libraries and colle¢tions 
have played in the building up of our national library and naturally concentrated mainly on 
the role of the British Museum in creating a national book stock. Mr. Oldman pointed out 
that one of the most fundamental ways in which libraries can be classified is according to 
whether they do or do not discard books. Here, one cannot deny it, lies one of the main 
distinctions between public libraries and certain special libraries on the one hand and national 
and university libraries on the other; as a result of the necessity for regular discarding of 
books public and county libraries can never make any permanent contribution to the nation’s 
book stock, until such time as the adoption of subjeét specialisation schemes cause libraries to 
accept responsibility for colleéting and retaining permanently material in a limited field. 

The book seleétion policies of municipal and county libraries seem in faét to lead more and 
more towards the collection of current material ; they abhor the out-of-date as the President 
said. This trend in policy was well described by Mr. J. D. Reynolds in his paper on 
Standards of Library Stock: with special reference to medium sized libraries, and was attributed 
by him to a change in the nature of readers, who now demand the latest books on every 
subject regardless of their relative value and of the claim of “authoritative” (and one might 
add “original”) older works. 

On Wednesday morning we heard an admirably lucid and well delivered paper by Mr. 
W. B. Paton on Standards of Library Staff: recruitment and training. The main problem discussed 
by Mr. Paton was that of the minimum educational requirements for entrants to the library 
profession. He advocated the creation of two grades of staff, one which would be pro- 
fessionally qualified and the other, of a lower standard of intelligence and educational attain- 
ment, which would not be expected to qualify. While, as Mr. Paton admitted, there are 
serious drawbacks to this conception, it has the merit of being realistic and of ensuring that 
the level of ability and aptitude required for the professional librarian will not be lowered as a 
result of an insufficient supply of adequately educated entrants. Although Mr. Paton had 
public libraries chiefly in mind, his remarks on the value of graduates in libraries were of 
interest to all “special” librarians. While not regarding graduates as necessarily superior in 
value to non-graduates he was of opinion that a university degree should eventually become 
the normal standard for the library profession. A certain amount of cold water was, however, 
poured on this somewhat utopian ideal by Mr. P. D. Record, Assistant Secretary of the Oxford 
University Appointment Committee, when he pointed out that of 1,700 Oxford graduates 
whom he had interviewed in one year only 10 showed any interest in librarianship as a 
profession. 

After the Annual General Meeting, at which the “‘devaluers” in the matter of entrance 
qualifications were duly routed, partly no doubt as a result of Mr. Paton’s brilliant exposé that 
morning, there followed the very amusing Aanua/ Lecture by Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, in 
which the speaker’s plea in favour of living a “double life” was worked out with much skill 
and humour. The general principle enunciated by the lecturer, though of universal applica- 
bility, is particularly relevant to librarians, who often have a tendency to think that devotion 
to technical and other professional matters is all that is required to make them perfeét. 

That same evening we were treated to a new experiment in L.A. programme making, 
a panel of young American librarians, over here on exchange from Brooklyn Public Library, 
who gave us their impressions of the English public and county libraries in which they had 
been working. Under Mr. Sydney’s urbane management the panel “went down” very well 
and the experiment was clearly a success, though the audience evidently regretted that the 
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visitors, as is usual on these occasions, felt constrained to be polite ; a littke more frankness 
would add considerably to the interest of such confessions. 

On Thursday morning there were two papers dealing with S/andards of service: con- 
sidered in relation to he individual library and its place in the national system. Mr. J. H. Haiste 
dealt with the sma/ler public library and made very true and useful statements with regard to the 
weaknesses of small local libraries, especially as these are revealed by the interlending services, 
It is difficult to see how a national interloan system can be developed which will give equal 
satisfaction to everyone unless certain minimum Standards of ethciency and value of their 
contributions be established among all co-operating libraries. Mr. A. H. Chaplin’s paper 
in the same session on the British Museum Library was naturally of more immediate interest 
to university and research librarians. As the author pointed out, our national library system 
is not a planned and coherent organization but a system of natural growth upon which one 
has attempted to impose some semblance of order. Had it been a planned system from the 
first our national library, the British Museum, would almost certainly have been its centre. 
\s it is, the Museum Library has still a major role to play in library co-operation and Mr. 
Chaplin expounded very convincingly hjs own views of what this might be. It would include, 
among other things, the building up of a national bookstock covering as nearly as possible 
the whole output of this country, and the production of a complete retrospective bibliography 
of English book production. In Mr. Chaplin’s view the B.M. could greatly expand its biblio- 
graphical information service and he considers that there is much to be said in favour of a 
linking up of the Museum and National Central Libraries to produce a national bibliographical 
centre based on the vast bookstock and catalogues of the Museum and on the union catalogues 
of the N.C.L. 


At least two of the Section meetings held at the Conference dealt with matters of interest 
to national, university and special librarians. Mr. F. Raymond Smith gave an originally 
conceived paper to the Reference and Special Libraries Section, entitled “The office of librarian: 
a personal interpretation,” in which he explained that in his view all modern libraries are 
institutional in character and that “underlying the diversity of libraries there is a common 
Structure.” This may well be so, but one nevertheless doubts whether the functions of librarians 
in the main types of libraries are really identical, as might seem to be implied. 

Mr. E. A. Baker addressed the University and Research Seétion on The place of the special 
library in the library sy stem, though, as was pointed out by one speaker, his paper dealt mainly 
with the place of the non-public library within the Library Association. After reminding his 
audience of the rapid increase in the number, size and importance of special libraries (especially 
those serving industry) in the last ten or fifteen years, Mr. Baker drew attention to the dis- 
satisfaction felt by many non-public librarians at the relative lack of interest hitherto shown 
by the L.A. towards that section of its membership, and to the faét that so many librarians in 
other countries and in national, university and special libraries in this country regarded the 
Library Association as a Public Library Association and therefore as no concern of theirs. 
He advocated the formation of a Municipal Libraries Section as the step most likely to redress 
the balance and most calculated to encourage special librarians of all kinds to join and participate 
in the attivities of the Library Association. While some speakers welcomed the proposal 
it was opposed by at least one, who spoke as an Officer of the Association, on the ground of the 
financial dithculties involved in implementing it. 

On the whole this Conference has been memorable for the excellence of the papers read, 
though this high standard was by no means maintained during the succeeding discussions 
which were for the most part irrelevant and trivial. 


Obituary 


Librarians everywhere learned with sympathy of the death last month of Mrs. P. S. J. 
Welsford after a wearisome and painful illness. She was a woman of great charm and beauty 
of character who, in her completely unobtrusive way, stood behind her husband during the 
many years in which his energy, business acumen and devotion to the Library Association 
have been important factors in the almost spectacular advance it has made. 
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Hastings, 1954 


By P. Heewortn, M.A., P.L.A,, F.R.S.A. (City Librarian, Norwich) 


lr is better to come to the conference town a day or two in advance than to remain after 
the week’s end when, tongue-tired with talk, you are overcome with homesickness for your 
in-tray ! Never do you greet the Monday surge of colleagues so amiably as the rara avis you 
encounter in odd places on Saturday and Sunday; the half hour chat has to yield to the 
hand-wave or polite unanswered “how’re you going on?” | had never been to Hastings 
before and, Warrior Square station being where it is, would suggest the Town Council attach 
as much importance to the backs of boarding houses as Dr. Johnson accorded the backs of 
books. I steer a middle course between the thirteen guinea haunts of royalty and “homely 
apartments,” and was forcibly reminded, like many of my colleagues, not only that the pound 
buys less and less each year, but that better value is to be obtained in the “winter” of May 
than the “summer” of late September. Establishments in the middle range divide so inevitably 
into the sparse—tastetul or plentiful—squalid schools that one must enter a plea for the 
extension of the Hotels Association’s useful indicator letter system—Z1 contemporary 
furniture, tiny helpings ; Z2 large platefuls, Victoriana; Z3 appetite-encouraging freezing 
public rooms, free second helpings; Z4 expensive late evening refreshments, and so on. 
Hastings, despite its absence of paint, is a delightfully interesting place for those who climb 
behind to its castle and parks ; if not these then bottle alley, the underground car parks and 
the illuminations were seen and admired by all. 

Stanley Snaith has said the last word on civic receptions.!. But he does not explain how 
even the smaller resorts invariably produce a first class speaker as Mayor. Dress instructions 
might be clearer; the early announcements stipulate decorations, later ones evening dress ; 
ultimately many lounge suits are seen, which is scarcely fair to the several delegates who 
stay away from the reception only because they do not wish to bother with clothes. Personally 
| am all for the full fig that we had at the Dorchester in 1950—why let Bill Paton and Marcus 
Milne get away with it every year! The last two years it has been impossible to circulate 
for heaps of stacked up chairs, but the photographic arrangements were this time excellent ; 

a selection in the Record would let our staffs see we’re human after all. 

Mr. Oldman’s address, sincere, fully-representative, free of partisan interest, had not 
afew sly shafts. His performances on the opening day and at the dinner ranked high this 
year, and would have been notable in a better one. It was good to feel the audience’s sympa- 
thetic reaction against the throw-away-everything policy of the immediate post-war years, but 
though the President paid full tribute to public libraries—a¢tive subject specialisation prevented 
the unused from becoming the unusable—I wish he had specifically mentioned the British 
National Book Centre as the arch-preserver of books. Even at the N.C.L. Mr. Allardyce’s 
department takes cinderella rank. 

| attended three so-called “general” sessions addressed by two librarians with Rugby 
connections, a parson chairman, a former-chairman librarian, and a former-leéturer librarian. 
The interests of municipal, county and research libraries and authority members were 
represented, all the speakers were experienced, and the oft-criticised amplifying arrangements 
the best on record. Yet the results were sub-average, perhaps because so few fresh issues were 
raised. Reynolds, Paton and Chaplin represented the detailed-erudite-balanced school ; 
Brodie and Haiste the tub-thumping controversialists. Reynolds and Chaplin had had their 
thunder stolen, the first, as he freely admitted, by K. G. Hunt in a recent branch conference 
paper; Chaplin by the labours of Esdaile, the President, and the recent Museum press pub- 
licity. Maybe the conference is for librarians who do not read professionally, but the British 
\ssociation turns out original material at its annual meetings, and Staveley’s recent book 
shows our profession is not bereft of it. Yet my chairman preferred the even less novel 
much better proclaimed effusions of Brodie and Haiste, who had learned that a conference a 
thousand strong, swollen by ladies and laymen, demands a laugh or sleep-waking blow every 
two minutes. Congratulations to all five speakers for so admirably delivering papers that in 
some cases were not nearest their hearts. Mr. Paton gave perhaps the most generally useful, 
hitherto unrecorded survey. So fair and thorough was he on the Sterile professional-non- 
professional controversy (let us hope now driven from our association to local option by the 
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recent N.J.C. award), that in the space of five minutes | cursed him for an opponent and hailed 
him as a saviour. 

With a British Museum presidency one might have hoped for a greater show of unity 
than the coughings, rustlings, nut-eatings and exits accorded Mr. Chaplin. How different is 
the Museums conference, where every municipal curator knows and respects the Directors 
of the National Portrait Gallery, the Science Museum, the V. and A., and the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean. In contrast, how many of us ranking as “national” councillors could name six 
librarians of copyright libraries, industrial libraries, government libraries, technical college 
libraries. We might get into double figures with city librarians, county librarians, lecturers, 
but university librarians ? Is a conference really national when one searches the blue book 
in vain for the Wolege and Page twins, for Foskett, Hoy, MacKenna and even Walford ? 
One did, indeed, see the ghosts of some of these at one or two odd funétions, even the 
Presidential lunch; perhaps they decided to withhold their registration fees as a gesture ! 
For despite “stock, staff and standards with special reference to . . . non-public libraries,” 
the conference is more than ever a public library affair. 

The move to autumn, to placate the authority members, has frightened off more uni- 
versity librarians than ever. | went to hear what Mr. Alan Baker thought about it all, and 
came away convinced I had attended the most important meeting of the conference. He will 
not get his public libraries section yet, but so many are dissatisfied with the present set-up that 
he might well press initially for the conference to be arranged by broad interest rather than 
formal section. Possibly the solution is two small conferences divided by central general 
addresses and the social junketings. The matter is grave and urgent. I noticed one special 
librarian Stalk early from the dinner; it was, he had told me, his first and last conference, 
useless to him and to his kind. All the discussions had turned on public libraries, and every 
outside after-dinner speaker knew no others, even Sir Geoffrey Faber, who had been briefed, 
and should have known better. The taét of our own speakers—of Mr. Harrison foretelling 
all too significantly the supersession of literature by science as our annual toast, or of Mr. 
Oldman bringing in a reference to the circulating libraries when he caught Mr. Cadness 
Page’s eye—is perhaps insufficiently remarked by our minority interests, as is the very real 
attempt of the association to modify the conference and other things in recent years. Mr. 
Baker shall have the last word ; if it is not too late to solve this problem, it is later and further 
off than a good many realise. 

I was ashamed to be of the platform party at the ineptest A.G.M. in my experience. 
Honours to Mr. Bryon who, thrice driven from the platform mike by audience speakers, 
alone showed the council had a voice. There was a time when each committee chairman 
spoke a word or two—this practice has its dangers if unopposed business is desired—but 
complete silence adds colour to allegations of muzzling. On an innocent point in the member- 
ship report someone brought up the dread names of Bath, Thurrock and Islington—the 
atmosphere was electric. Councillor Simpson of Islington defied the venom of us all, and 
courageously hurled accusations of blackmail and anarchy. I suppose the President should 
have stopped him, for this was $.M.C.C.L. business, not ours. Surely someone—Paton, 


Munford, Welsford—should advise the President on these occasions ; perhaps we were all . 


too Stunned and interested. But where Simpson challenged, Richards should have been 
allowed reply ; with the case unanswered our prestige among the authorities had never sunk 
lower. It transpired in the $.M.C.C.L. that Islington had helped to organise a campaign 
against the grading of librarians on a population basis, and had furthermore threatened their 
Deputy that if he did not apply for the post it would be offered to the Chief Assistant. These 
facts, or none, should have been before the A.G.M., which now fizzled quietly away except 
for Mr. Luke’s amusing annual benefit performance. The meeting approved his success. 

I missed the beginning of Raymond Smith; these four o’clock meetings are sadly 
handicapped. In contrast to his thoughtful discursiveness Sir Ben Bowen Thomas and Laurence 
Meynell (who could have exchanged places without blotting a word) were pungent and 
direét. Everyone applauded—and such able extempore speakers are a delight to the con- 
ference, and enhance its prestige. But had they a message ? Why give us bread when we 
deserved a stone? What were the university and special interests thinking ? Resonance, 
pleasantry, subtlety, humour, that neither informs nor lights a beacon ? Popular scholarship ? 
Would that more of our own members were gifted with it! 
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The best-ever exhibition with lots of colour and plenty of novelties ; congratulations 
especially to CICRIS and the Home Counties’ bibliographies. Display of this kind, and the 
tactful friendliness of the stall holders, with most of whom you’ve never spent a penny, does 
more to brief the chairman than a harrowing monthly report. Authority members, indeed, 
were never more cheerful, or in better voice. I hope that many of them saw the excellent 
Public Library ; how odd that the conference town’s library service (as is often very evident) 
has no influence on the venue. Fluorescence had succumbed to filaments in the latest Hastings 
battle ; this, apart from the excellent clean stock, was notable enough. Not so the conference. 
The “standards” we set were known before we came; we gleaned no message nor ideal. 
Nowell was dead, McColvin absent, Lamb silent ; O’Leary alone of the old guard vocal. 
The absent university men might have stormed into the breach, but prefer to continue sniping 
from the sections, while we all pay lip-service to a unity we do nothing to promote. Do we 
ever go up to a librarian from another type of library than our own, even representing a 
diferent population range than our own, and ask him about his problems ? Let us not delude 
ourselves ; Our many distinguished absentees, even the V.I.P’s outside our association, do 
very well for themselves and their institutions without our conference. It is in our interest 
to compel them to come in and restore the unity the profession knew at the turn of the century. 
P.S.—I did not take the excursions to America, Sweden and the moon, though they were well 

1Snaith, S. Those conference blues, in Assistant Librarian, May, 1954. 


Natural Selection in Librarianship 
By Cu ase Dane (Assistant to the Chief, Publishing Department, American Library Association) 


One of the intellectual bombshells of the nineteenth century was the Darwinian theory of 
natural selection. Even Darwin didn’t realize that his study of the friendly little Galapagos 
finches would create such a turmoil. That the origin of species could be accounted for by 
natural selection was a disturbing thought to many people. The picture which this called forth 
of nature red in tooth and claw was not a pretty one. Naturally there was a lot of opposition 
to so gory a view of life. But bit by bit men began to see natural selection in its proper 
perspective. Gradually they came to accept this explanation of the origin of species. 

Seldom, however, has the influence of natural selection been recognized in society. Only 
once or twice has the part played by natural seleétion in history been pointed out. It has been 
noted that the early colonization of America was influenced by the selection of religious and 
adventurous persons. Many of the early colonists came because they were dissatisfied with the 
church at home or because they sought adventure. Those who were not persecuted or who 
were unadventurous stayed at home. 

This unplanned segregation had a marked influence on the early development of the 
American colonies. Some historians have claimed that eventually it accounted for the 
Revolution. It was inevitable that people so selected would want to strike out on their own. 

Still other historians have claimed that this natural selection accounted for the westward 
movement which later took place in American history. People who were sufficiently 
adventurous to leave one world were too adventurous to stay put in another. Once landed in 
the New World it was only a matter of time until they would head for still newer worlds. 

A similar explanation has been given for the early history of Australia. In the beginning 
many conviéts were sent there for a new Start in life and they left their imprint on the 
subsequent development of Australia. Its history, like America’s, has been characterized by 
boldness and daring. 

One might wonder first how natural selection could ever have anything to do with 
librarianship. At first glance they appear totally unrelated. However, recent historical 
investigations have suggested that natural selection may have played an important part in 
librarianship in the past. 

It has been pointed out that during the nineteenth century especially bookish and 
scholarly people were first attracted to library work. Because of their interest in books and 
scholarship rather than in people and service these early librarians tended to make the library 
a scholar’s hideaway. They created an attitude which we now consider unfortunate and 
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against which we still often have to struggle. Partly out of their love of books and scholarship 
they imposed silence on library users. They chained books to shelves or put them out of the 
way of disrespectful readers. They placed undue emphasis on preserving the materials entrusted 
to their care. All in all they did a great many things to discourage the use of books and 
libraries—things which we are Still trying to undo. 

Just how much of this attitude can be traced to the type of people drawn into library 
work is uncertain. It is difficult to believe that there is not some relation between the attitudes 
of nineteenth century librarians and the kind of libraries they developed. It is also hard to 
believe that at least part of the result was not due to the kind of people who became interested 
in librarianship as a career. 

A more modern example of the relation between natural selection and_ librarianship 
has recently been called to our attention. Keyes Metcalf of Harvard, has suggested that 
cataloging practices have been influenced by the type of people drawn into cataloging, 
‘There is some evidence to support this suggestion. 

Catalogers are well-known for their resistance to changes in cataloging practices and 
policies. One example of this is their dislike for streamlined or simplitied cataloging. This 
is no place to enter into the controversy which periodically rages over this problem. However, 
in the face of today’s flood of books and periodicals and pamphlets the need for simplified 
cataloging is great and many of the arguments against it are weak. 

Quite naturally most librarians who become catalogers do so because they are interested 
in cataloging. Certainly most of them wouldn’t go into cataloging if they didn’t like it. And 
liking it implies a number of things. For one it means that they believe in the importance of 
cataloging and that they can therefore see no good reason tor simplitying it. It they were 
quite willing to give up some of their complicated practices they would probably have no 
great interest in them, in which case they would not have been attracted to cataloging in the 
first place. To expeéct a cataloger to welcome changes in cataloging is much the same as to 
expect a dog not to chase a cat. In both cases the reaction would be contrary to nature, 

As Metcalf has remarked, this does not mean that we want catalogers who are not 
interested in cataloging. That would be unfortunate. What it does mean is that we must learn 
to accept certain conditions which are dependent on the type of people who are interested in 
cataloging. Aware of this we should not be surprised when catalogers demand full 
bibliographic information on catalog cards and when they show an aversion to reducing the 
amount of this information. 

A sidelight on all of this is the growing trend toward simplified cataloging in school 
libraries. School librarians are not primarily catalogers. Along with cataloging and 
classification they also have to worry about circulation, acquisition, reference service, 
curriculum enrichment, budgets, discipline, and a hundred and one other things. 

In short, they are usually so busy that they have to do their cataloging when and where 
they can. They have no great love for it. It is simply one of the jobs they have to pertorm to 
accomplish their main objective : efficient library service. They have no time to spend any 
loving care on it so they naturally seek any means which will enable them to get the job done. 
Of course, it must be a way which will not interfere with the etliciency which is their main ° 
objective. 

For all of these reasons they look upon cataloging per se much more dispassionately and 
objectively than a full-time cataloger. They have not seleéted school library work because of 
the chance it will give them to catalog books. And so they have no objection to simplified 
cataloging. On the contrary, they are in favor of it because it will give them time to do other 
things which to them seem more important. 

Thus the greatest demand for simplified cataloging has come from school librarians. 
They have eagerly sought ways to reduce the amount of cataloging which is ordinarily 
considered necessary for good library service. It is true that elementary and high school 
students do not require full bibliographic information inasmuch as they are not engaged in 
research or highly specialized study. However, this is not the full explanation of the success 
of simplified cataloging in school libraries. 

Just as important is the fact that school librarians have not been selected as catalogers. 
They furnish a kind of reverse evidence of the affect of natural selection in librarianship. ‘They 
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Lord Mi or the later Life of Lord Melbourne : 
Lord David Cecil’s sequel to The Young Melbourne is certainly 
one of the most distinguished biographies we have ever 
published. 2nd impression. Illustrated. 215. 


Journal of Katherine Mansfield : 
In this definitive edition passages deliberately excluded in the 
1927 edition have been restored and new material, since 
discovered, has been added. Edited by John Middleton 
Murty. 28th October. Front. 308. 


Lewis Carroll : Following the publication of the 
Diaries, and with access to other fresh material, Derek Hudson 
has written the definitive biography of the author Alice in 
Wonderland. October 21st. Illustrated. 215. 


@ Sell Them a Story : Practical 
advice by Jean LeRoy, a well known 
literary agent, on the writing and 
marketing of short stories. 7s. 6d. 


Horseless Carriage: L. T. C. 
Rolt’s history of the motor-car in 
England. Splendid veteran car illus- 
trations. New edition. 125. 6d. 


Stories from Holy Writ: Helen 
Waddell’s re-telling of some of the 
Bible’s famous stories. Now 5s. 
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have been selected for other qualities besides their proficiency in cataloging and so they hold 
no brief for it. 

A third example of the influence of natural selection in librarianship is well worth 
considering. It concerns the apathetic attitude of many people toward the library. In his 
work for the Public Library Inquiry, Robert Leigh reported that most people are indifferent 
to the library as an institution. When they are aware of it they are usually proud of it but not 
enough so that they are compelled to use it. Like a gas mask, it’s a good thing to have around 
but you don’t ever expect to need it. 

One wonders how much of this attitude is due to the type of people who are attracted to 
library work as a career. How much of this indifference to libraries depends on librarians ? 
This is a question well worth pondering. 

Alice Bryan in her report on The Public Librarian tor the Public Library Inquiry has 
presented evidence which would seem to indicate that there is some sort of relationship 
between libraries and librarians. The data which she collected for the Inquiry on library 
personnel led her to the conclusion that: “As compared with the average male university 
student, the typical male librarian is rather submissive in social situations and less likely to show 
qualities of leadership ... he tends to lack confidence in himself and to feel somewhat inferior”. 

Her data also revealed that the typical female librarian displays the same characteristics, 
She, too, is submissive in social situations and less likely to show qualities of leadership than 
the average female university student. As Miss Bryan has been quick to point out, part of this 
difference can be accounted for by the faét that the average university Student is younger than 
the average librarian. Some of the characteristics of youthfulness are buoyancy, aggressiveness, 
and leadership: the very qualities in which the librarian is apt to be weak. However, this 
difference in age does not explain everything. For the fact remains that librarians have a more 
than normal amount of shyness and timidity. 

These general characteristics of submissiveness and a feeling of inferiority among 
librarians are bound to have some affect on the library as an institution. Just how great this 
affect is no one can say. Undoubtedly it accounts for part of the attitude of the general public 
toward the library. The history of librarianship has very likely been influenced by the type of 
people drawn into the profession. 

Later in her study of library personnel Miss Bryan throws further light on this problem. 
We know that today the library is making a definite effort to play a more dynamic role in 
society. This change in attitude has become more and more apparent during the last twenty 
years. Part of this change has been due to the success of a new type of administrator. 

As Miss Bryan notes, the administrative level of librarianship has changed markedly 
during this time. And this change is reflected in her data on library personnel. She found that 
there is a high correlation between pay and a feeling of confidence and superiority. This is 
especially true among male librarians. On the average those who are more aggressive and 
who have greater confidence in themselves receive higher salaries. This is simply another 
way of saying that they have reached a higher administrative level. 

The presence of more aggressive and more confident people in the top positions will 
undoubtedly have a growing influence on the character of libraries. As more and more they 
are guided by such people, so more and more will they take an active part in their communities. 
Here a change in the direction of librarianship can probably be traced to a shift in the natural 
selection of librarians. 

In conclusion we are forced to admit that natural selection has played some part in the 
development of libraries and librarianship. Some of the influence which natural selection has 
had we now consider bad. On the other hand, we know that some of its affect has been very 
good. In the future our purpose should be not so much to praise or condemn as to understand. 
As we become aware of the importance of natural selection in librarianship we will learn how 
to make intelligent use of it. 

Understanding the part natural selection has played in librarianship should help us to 
understand why the library is as it is. And armed with this understanding we should be able 
to make greater progress in the future. It should prevent us from expecting or attempting to 
do the impossible over night. It should enable us to work with what we have rather than with 
what we wish we had. By removing some of the tension which now often puts us at sixes and 
sevens it should allow us to move ahead calmly and wisely. 
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The I URY method means 


at no cost to you! 


MAYBURY MODERN BINDING entirely dis- 
penses with sewing. Instead, an extremely 
powerful, flexible adhesive is used. 

The result is a strong, hard-wearing book 
that is free from undue stiffness, opening 
‘flat’ and giving more than normal service. 

The Maybury process is most economical. 


On an average, it means that the Library 
gets seven Cr. 8vo. Maybury Bindings as 
against six of the Sewn type per £ of 
expenditure. 

A folder containing full details will be sent 
on request. Sample books in Maybury Bind- 
ings are also available without obligation. 


MAYBURY unsewn binding 


Remploy Limited, sooxBiINDING AND PRINTING GROUP, 


DEPT. LW-I, BOROUGH MILLS, 


NEILD STREET, OLDHAM, LANCS. 
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Fugitive Impressions of the Conference 


And egotistical ones, too. I did not attend all the meetings for, although they were fewer 
than the terribly congested programmes have given us in recent years, they were enough to 
produce a sense of repletion after a few rounds. I received at the outset the envelope of 
papers and cards which complete the information conferencers need and are our vouchers 
of admission and privilege ; and amongst them read wistfully one card that told me hospitable 
Hastings invited me to free chairs, pier promenades and much else which would to the usual 
visitor represent a useful sum of money ; for, alas, the programme builders cared for none of 
these things and, being conscientious, | was constrained to attend most of the meetings. 

I could not get to the opening by the President of the useful Exhibition on Monday 
afternoon ; other engagements made it necessary for me to travel to Hastings that afternoon ; 
but the Queen’s Hotel is not far from the White Rocks Pavilion where the evening Reception 
was held ; so I was able to get into my boiled shirt in time for that. It was good. The Mayor 
and Mayoress, with the President, received us kindly but with dignified ceremony on the stage 
of the Concert Room. I was sorry to learn that Mrs. Oldman was unable to accompany the 
President, as she was still undergoing treatment for an injury in an accident some months ago. 
There were much flaring of flash-photography, many pretty dresses, and the ballroom was 
brilliantly and colourfully illuminated ; the band was a capital one ; the dancing went with a 
swing and there was enjoyable cabaret. In the large hall below the refreshments were ample 
and excellent. This is always the getting-together evening and if, in so large an assembly, 
many of our greetings are brief, they were in this case occasions of pleasure. Friends of 
years meet only once a year in some cases. The L.A. covers much territory. 

If | thought the procession to the stage on the next morning for the opening session 
rather funereal, that may have been fantasy. The Mayor gave us a good, well-considered 
welcome ending with a quotation from Richard de Bury ; the President welcomed about a 
dozen overseas guests ; and then presented the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal—I like to 
give its right name—to its winner for 1953, Mr. Edward Osmond, for his A | ‘a//ey Grows Up, 
after Miss PF. P. Parrott of the Reading children’s department had introduced him in a model 
speech which made one wish to hear her say more ; and Mr. Osmond replied in the shortest 
speech | have heard on similar occasions, to the effect that he would continue his illustrating 
work and in it endeavour to enjoy our contidence. So to the Presidential Address, which I am 
incompetent to condense. It told, with justifiable pride, of the life-long relations between 
the British Museum and the L.A. which, as every Student knows, began with Winter-Jones 
who presided over the Conference of 1877 at which the L.A. was born and was the first 
President of the new Association and reminded us of Garnett, Fortescue, Barwick, Kenyon, 
the seven years’ presidency of Dr. Arundell Esdaile and now, himself. I liked this “my job” 
sort of inaugural, especially when spiced with the scholarship, good taste and wisdom which 
are Mr. Oldman’s enviable gifts. He concluded with the enormous problem of the increasing 
literature of the world and of the vast expansion of storage space the Museum will need to 
continue its funétions—as it must continue. But these and other points enumerated in one of 
the most desirable of presidential addresses must be read in the Official Proceedings. Before 
he began the President made brief and beautiful reference to the personal loss thousands of 
librarians had sustained through the death of Charles Nowell; and we stood in silence to the 
memory of a great librarian. 

Mr. James D. Stewart voiced something of our thanks to the President, telling us, 
incidentally, of his great services to the profession as Chairman of the L.A. Assessors who 
control examiners and their questions, markings and reports ; and he told us that Mr. Oldman 
had a tidy mind and hoped that he was as gratified as we were when he was able to place the 
letters C.B. after his name as well as before it. 

Of the general sessions I give only an indication. Two long papers on stock, the first by 
Mr. J. D. Reynolds and the second by the Rev. P. P. Brodie, Chairman of Clackmannan 
County Library Committee, were well-thought out and, so far as Mr. Reynolds was concerned 
seemed to vary from the impression his synopsis seemed to give. He really was after careful 
book-seleétion and stock-editing, which really means stock-revision. He seems to think 
readers have changed and live only as half-readers, half-thinkers nowadays. I think they always 
were like that. (lo be continued) 
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G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showrooms; 100 GREAT RusseLt STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 5650, 6335 
Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10. Telephone: ELGar 7411-2-3-4 
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New Epworth Books 
WINDOW IN THE WEST 
by Gilbert Thomas 


These impressions and sketches, by turns “literary” and 
“intimate,"” were written in a West Country study over- 
looking sea, estuary, and hills. Some have West Country 
themes or colour all represent a looking through the 
western window of life. Here is a quiet yet vivid book, 
in which imagination and spiritual vision, sympathy and 
humour, go hand in hand. The volume includes an essay 
on Thomas Dark Horse —which attracted 
much notice when it appeared in periodical form. 


9s. 6d. net 


THE BEST OF A. E. WHITHAM 
With a portrait and a Memoir by his daughter 
Those who remember Whitham, and especially those who 
heard him will thrill again as they read the words of their 
friend, one of the most distinguished ministers of the 
Methodism of our time, and a true mystic. Those who 
will read these words for the first time have a fresh 
experience awaiting them ; something profound and 
unique 


8s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1. 


Library Publications 
By D. MACKENZIE 


A most pleasing feature of the publications 
sent in during the last month is the high 
proportion of subject lists. Most attractive of 
them are four in the Handy Reading Lists 
series issued by BETHNAL GREEN dealing 
respectively with Loafing and tramping, Flying, 
Test cricket, and London. These are, of course, 
select lists and the selection has been well 
performed. One point of more general 
interest appears in the London list which 
contains, as is to be expected, a section for 
books on Bethnal Green. There are six items 
listed under that heading and the names of 
Stanley Snaith and George F. Vale appear 
against five of them. It would be interesting to 
know just how many localities are indebted to 
their librarians in this way. 


SHEFFIELD has issued a new edition of the 
list of plays available for play reading and 
drama groups. It is a seleét list based on local 
requirements and material available. There 


are two points of interest arising from the list, 
first, that, in spite of an extensive demand for 
sets of plays, the Sheffield policy is to spread 
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the stock throughout the system and _ gather 
sets together on request, rather than maintain 
a special collection. The second, a matter of 
production, is that the list is a good example of 
the improvement in the appearance of dupli- 
cated material of this kind by the use of a 
typewriter with a small type face. 


HAMPSTEAD’s  subjeé list No. 1, on 
Advertising, though uninspired in appearance, 
contains an excellent list, most items of which 
are briefly annotated. Confidence in_ the 
selection is increased by the acknowledgment 
of assistance received from various Associa- 
tions and Institutions professionally concerned 
with the subjeét. This is the result of a recent 
Stock revision at Hampstead and could 
profitably be used as a measure of the Stock in 
other libraries. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL have issued a 
four page list of Gramophone records of opera. . 
There is a wide range of both complete operas 
and excerpts with little — between 
the two groups. This is, incidentally, a very 
neatly duplicated list with a small embossed 
coat of arms gummed on to the front page 
which greatly improves its appearance. 

Among the regular monthly booklists the 
format of READING’s New _ Books is 
prominent. This is a single sheet folded once 
to provide two unequal leaves. The title and 
date appear on that part of the larger and lower 
leaf not covered by the other. The layout of 
the list is unusual too, each line being aligned 
vertically by the first letter of the author’s 
surname. As the authors’ forenames of 
initials are in their right place, before the 
surname, this results in two unequal margins 
instead of one. The combination of unusual 
format and style result in an attractive and 
distinétive list. LINCOLN’s list of The Montl’s, 
new books has changed its cover and now bears 
a reproduction of a pencil drawing of the 
library which is a great improvement on the 
previous design. 

To end this month’s notes here is mention 
of a non-library publication which is of 
particular interest to libraries in the London 
and Home Counties area. It is the “Bulletin ot 
special courses in higher technology 1954-55, 
part 1, Autumn term 1954”. The Editorial 
note States that its purpose is ‘ to give 
publicity to special advanced courses . . . which 
do not regularly appear in college calendars ot 
prospectuses as part of a grouped course or as 
subjects offered for endorsement on Higher 
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From the Government Book shop 
The Complete 
Plain Words 


by Sir Ernest Gowers 


A combined edition of Plain Words 
and A.B.C. of Plain Words rearranged 
and revised. 


An invaluable practical guide to the 
correct use of written English. 


Price 5s., by post Ss. 4d. 


H.M.STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post Orders: P.O. 
Box 569, London, S.E.1): i3a Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 
2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 1 St. Andrew's 
Crescent, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, Bristol, | ; 
80 Chichester Street, Belfast 
OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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_ IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A History of Christianity in 
Yorkshire 
| Edited by F. S. POPHAM, M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D. 


Chapters by experts on the rise of all branches of the 
Christian Church in Yorkshire, succinctly told in nine 
chapters, with good index. 

| Cloth boards, price 8/6 net (postage 4d.) 


A Bibliography for Teachers 
| of Regligious Knowledge 


An up-to-date, exhaustive and authentic guide to reliable 
| books bearing on the Christian faith. 

| Prepared by the Institute of Christian Education. 

Price 2/6 net (postage 3d.) 


| Yarns on Wessex Pioneers 
By ARTHUR G. WILLIS & ERNEST H. HAYES 


| Hero-stories of courage and devotion, of enterprise and 
daring, in the rough old days of Vikings and Norsemen, 
knights and martyrs, when Christianity ee for a 
| foothold in Old Wessex, that extended from Taunton to 
Barking and from Oxford to the southern coast. 
Here is graphic material for lessons for Juniors, and an 
outstanding class reader for Seniors. 
Linson boards, price 4/- net (postage 3d.) 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LIMITED 


WALLINGTON SURREY 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State * Johannesburg 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 
Potchefstroom, S. Africa 


* Natal 
Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone : ELGar 7292 


Telegrams : Luxfer Harles London 
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THE 
EARLY YEARS 


by LOIS HAYDN 
6d. net 


The experiences and adventures of a 
doctor in an Eastern potentate’s house- 
hold, in the early 20’s. Native super- 
stitions, fears, intrigues, beliefs and 
customs result in the doctor’s banish- 
ment and return — a disillusioned and 
grieved man. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL 
LTD. 


ILFRACOMBE DEVON 


Jackson’s Library 
Service 


Public Library 
and 
School Contractors 


666a, Liverpool Road, 


Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. 4 78568 
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National Certificates”. The booklet is obtain. 
able from The Regional Advisory Council for 
Higher Technological Education, ‘Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, at a cost of 1/6, or 2/6 for both 
part I and part II, which will be published ip 
December. Of professional interest is the fa¢ 
that on page 35 are listed certain courses in 
librarianship. It is some consolation that the 
list is of courses in Higher technology. 


Library Reports 
By Herperr C. 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
Bansury.—Borough Librarian, T. W. Muskett. 


Population (est.), 19,000. Total Stock, 
24,003. Additions, 3,027. Withdrawals. 
1,620. Total Issues, 265,696. Borrowers, 


11,397. 1 Branch. 


This is the sixth report of the Banbury Libran 
since it was taken over by the Borough Council in 1945 
Up to then it had been functioning as a Mechanics 
Institute since its foundation in 1835. Each year the 
Library has extended its attivities and gained in popu 
larity until the need for larger premises is evident, if the 
good work accomplished is to be maintained. Book 
circulation has increased each year, and the total in the 
record year under review shows an increase of 8,922 
when compared with the previous year. A very large 
percentage of the population are registered as readers 
The success of the recently established branch library 
clearly points to the need for similar auxiliaries in other 
areas of the Borough distant from the Central building 
The Museum, limited to almost purely local items, has 
again had a successful year. 


Librarian, 5. }. Butcher. 
Population (est.), 97,970. Rate, 7.1d. In- 
come from Rate, £48,057. Total Stock, 
156,243. Additions, 20,265. Withdrawals, 
12,041. Total Issues, 1,145,058. Borrowers, 
35,925. Branches, 4. 


The year being reviewed marks the 60th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Libraries, and it was 4 
year made memorable by being the busiest on record. 
The previous year was remarkable because for the firt 
time over one million books were issued, or used in the 
libraries. This year the total was increased by 93,578 
This great progress is all the more notable when it is 
pointed out that some of the libraries are working with 
greatly restri€éted accommodation, and unsuitable 
premises, the additional output constituting a con 
siderable problem to readers and Staff alike. It bs 
reported that more people than ever before are making 
use of the resources of the Reference Library. Another 
most gratifying feature of the year’s work is the opening 
of two new libraries for children, and the general 
development of the service among young people. Mor 
than half the child population of the Borough are 
registered as readers, and last year they used 53,223 
more books than in the previous year. ‘There was a0 
increase of over 90 per cent in the number ot 
gramophone records issued last year. 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED | Best terms— 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 


Public and County | 
Library Booksellers 


London Showroom at 13 Britron STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


Tel. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


THE LAW RELATING TO COMMER. 
CIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT 

By A. G. Davis, LL.D.(Lond.), Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court, Professor of Law at Auckland 
University College, New Zealand. The 
second edition of this explicit guide to the 
law relating to commercial letters of credit 
has been largely re-arranged and brought 
up to date to include recent decisions reached 
in the British and American courts. 30/- net. 


THE TAXATION OF GIFTS AND 
SETTLEMENTS 

Including Pension Provisions by Stamp Duty, 
Estate Duty, Income Tax and Surtax. 

By G. S. A. Wheatcroft, M.A(Oxon.). A 
new second edition of this widely-acclaimed 
book which provides a sufficient understand- 
ing of taxation law to avoid the pitfalls, to deal 
with easy problems and to know when to 
consult the expert. 42/- net. 


AUTOMOBILE ELECTRICAL MAIN- 
TENANCE 

By A. W. Judge. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
12/6 net. 

“This third edition of a practical and compre- 
hensive guide to the maintenance of the 
electrical systems of motor vehicles should 
prove interesting and useful to mechanic and 
private motorist alike.’’—Modern Transport. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

By A. T. Starr, M.A., Ph.D., M.LE.E. A new 
addition to Pitman's Engineering Degree 
Series. Written by an acknowledged authority 
it is planned to cover the syllabus for the sub- 
ject of Telecommunications in the London 
University Degree. 35/- net. 
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—" ENGINES OF THE WORLD, 


By Paul H. Wilkinson. This 1954 edition marks 
the twelfth year of publication of this inter- 
national reference book. Superbly produced 
and illustrated, it contains the latest informa- 
tion about jet engines and reciprocating 
engines from all over the world. 320 pages. 
50/- net. 


LIGHTING FOR COLOR AND FORM 
By Rollo Gillespie Williams. A world-famous 
authority brings together a vast number of 
different but related branches of knowledge 
concerning lighting for the architect, scientist, 
designer, lighting technician, artist, engineer, 
display expert, photographer, and contractor. 
Profusely illustrated. 45/- net. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND ITS APPLICA- 
TIONS 


By J. M. A. Lenihan, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.inst.P., 
Physicist to the Western Regional Hospital 
Board, Scotland. This new book provides a 
simple account of the physical foundations of 
nuclear science, a concise description of their 
applications and a guide to future progress in 
the exploitation of atomic energy. Illustrated. 
22/6 net. 


HOSPITAL PLANNING AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS 

By Guy Aldis, A.R.1.B.A., A.A.Dipl., Architect 
to the East Anglian Regional Hospital Board. 
A new book of value to architects and all con- 
cerned with the planning and building of 
hospitals. Profusely illustrated. 85/- net. 


Parker Street 


sir isaac pitman & sons (tC Kingsway: London WC2 


LANCS. 


Clerkenwell 3250 


FRENCH BOOKS 

| at the Paris Price 

1 | according to the current rate of exchange 


| For the 


order through the 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE 


HACHETTE 


In addition to these advantages we offer 
you the services of two book clubs: 


| 

LIVRES DE FRANCE 
for newly published writing 
| LE CLUB POURPRE 

| for well-bound reprints 


127 REGENT ST. LONDON W.1. 


Widest chotce— 
Swiftest Service 
available 
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62 THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The Year’s Work in Librarianship, 1950, has 
now come and is the last of the volumes that 
will be limited to a single year. The next will 
be the five-yearly volume to cover, 1951-55, 
which, if it comes out in the proportions of 
time this volume has taken, should be ready 
in 1974 or thereabouts. That is merely a 
hint: this volume is pleasant to handle and the 
buff binding remains a great improvement on 
the mustard one. The old divisions remain, 
but there are several new writers to give 
freshness of treatment. One or two, as Mr. 
W. A. Munford, the Editor, acknowledges, 
have served for long. Mr. Sayers, for example, 
began in 1931, and now challenges his suc- 
cessor, with: “The quest for the best 
|classification] scheme is endless; there will 
never be a time when any method will satisfy 
all users”. The price of the work at 40/- 
(30/- to members) seems rather high but 
unfortunately all our 12,000 members are not 
bookbuyers and works that appeal to as 
limited a circle as librarians must inevitably 


be expensive. 


The largest library in the Republic of China, 
the National Library at Peking, was built up 
from the royal libraries of the Ming and Ching 
dynasties which ruled from 1368-1911. The 
National Library was opened in 1912 after the 
overthrow of the Ching Dynasty in the 1911 
Revolution. The Library now holds over two 
and a half million volumes, including speci- 
mens of the earliest known printing in the 
world. 


An unusually interesting catalogue of an 
exhibition has been published by the American 
Library, London. Walt Whitman talked for 
years of travelling to England to visit his 
friends here but continued ill-health made it 
impossible for him to put his dream into 
practice. The exhibition, of which this cata- 
logue is a record, was in a sense the visit Walt 
Whitman had always intended to make. The 
letters, MSS., and presentation copies of his 
books included in the exhibition were all 
intimately connected with his literary friend- 
ships in the British Isles. Walt Whitman is a 


| 


valuable contribution to the bibliography and 
the biography of the great American poet. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsy). 
vania, has established a British Commonwealth 
Librarianship, in co-operation with the libran 
associations of Britain, Australia, Canada, Ney 
Zealand and India. The appointment is for 
one year but is renewable. The first qualified 
librarian from the British Commonwealth ty 
serve on the Staff of the Lehigh University 
Library is Miss Margaret R. Kennelly, assis. 
tant librarian of the former U.S. Information 
Service Library, Melbourne. 

The latest issue of The Bodleian Library 
Record appears in a new dress. The letterpress 
is in Fell type and the central position is 
occupied by an oval containing the arms of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, with his motto, “Quarta 
Perennis”. The editor of the Record will be 
grateful to anyone who can point out the source 
or the significance of the motto. 


The “Returns from Universities and Uni- 
versity Colleges in receipt of Treasury Grant” 
have now been published for the academic year 
1952—53. As usual the figures given for 
Libraries show remarkable differences which 
result, in the column recording percentage of 
total university expenditure, in percentages 
which are not really capable of adoption for 
comparative purposes, although it is feared 
that they are so used. The charges listed under 
the heading “Sundries” are far from uniform 
and until all universities follow identical 
practice the value and importance of the 
Returns must necessarily be vitiated. 


The latest Report of the Library of the 
University of Melbourne stresses the value of 
the interloan system, instancing the fact that the 
Library was able to borrow from St. Andrews 
University Library, through the National 
Central Library, a copy of a rare work which 
was not in any Australian library. It may well 
be that the real answer to the problem ot 
borrowing between countries far distant lie 
in a rapid and large extension of micro-catd 
reproductions. Recent enquiries in this 
country produced the information that 
micro-card reader is yet in manufacture her 
and that without special Government permis 
sion no reader may be imported and, in fat, 
only readers for Government offices have % 


far been imported. 
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When in London 
call and see 

our stock 

of 
REMAINDERS 


WILLIAM 
JACKSON (Books) LTD. 


\ 


102a, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


(HOLborn 5824 Telegrams ICEBUILT) 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
ot Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
Lanpau (T.) Editor. Who’s Who in Librarian- 
ship. With a Foreword by Robert L. 
Collison. Bowes & Bowes. £2 10s. Od. net. 
The publishers have issued an elaborate and valu- 
able work in publishing an exhaustive list of 2,000 
present-day librarians. This has long been required and 
will be thoroughly appreciated by publishers, book- 
sellers and all conneéted with the library profession. 
Lisrary Association. The Subjeét Index to 
Periodicals. 1953. General Editor, T. 
Rowland Powel. The Library Association. 
£7 5s. Od. (£6 to members.) 
This annual edition of the Subject Index to 


Periodicals is the last to appear in this form. The next 
issue will be published quarterly as already announced. 


WesTMINSTER Pusiic Lisraries. Classified 
Catalogue of Non-fiction January- 
March, 1954. Volume 3, No. 1. 2s. 6d. net. 

This quarterly catalogue contains entries of books 
added to stock during the period Stated, the entries 
to be incorporated later into an annual volume. 

Arranged in three seétions, the catalogue gives a classified 

list, a subjeét index, and an author index. The publi- 

cation of these additions to stock give information 
as to the scope of the library service, and is a practice to 
recommended. 
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REFERENCE 
Bresron (A. F. L.) Catalogue of the Persians 
Turkish, Hindustani and Pushtu Manuscript, 
in the Bodleian Library. Part II]. Additional 
Persian Manuscripts. Cumberlege, Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press. £3 3s. Od. net. 

The first part of this important work was issued in 
1889, the second part appeared in 1930. The present 
volume, which has long been awaited, contains the 
author-index to three parts, An errata slip is enclosed. 
A conspectus of manuscripts dated earlier than A.H. 
1,000 has also been added and the whole forms a notable 


work. 

GENERAL 

Devoe (A.) This Fascinating Animal World. 
Illus. Barker. 12s. 6d. net. 

An encyclopedic account of animal life, which sets 
out to provide answers to the many hundreds of 
questions likely to be asked by interested amateur 
naturalists. A short glossary of special terms is 
included, although the author has endeavoured where- 
ever possible throughout his book to avoid the use of 
specialized languaye, making it a valuable introduction 
for the layman to a vast subject. 

(C.) Corsican Excursion. Frontis. 
Illus. Bodley Head. 15s. Od. net. 

Since the days of Boswell, travellers have been 
fascinated by this small island, and with the aid of 
illustrations from woodcuts made by Edward Lear, 
Mr. Elwell gives an account of a holiday spent in 
Corsica in 1949. The work is not solely intended as 
a guide book, but provides an admirable piéture of 
present-day conditions and life, and contains a variety 
of information of an historical nature, much of which 
has been gathered through reading and research 
inspired by the author’s visit. The work will be 
appreciated by the general reader as well as by those 
fortunate enough to know the island. 

Hunr (C.) British Customs and Ceremonies. 
When, Where, and Why. An Informative 
Guide. Benn. 18s. Od. net. 

The compilation of this work has occupied the 
author for many years, and is a comprehensive guide 
for the traveller and visitor to the many customs and 
ceremonies Still to be found in Britain. The many 
ancient fairs, and the great national sporting events are 
not included, but the accurate information regarding 
the times and places, and the historical and traditional 
background to the many customs that survive or have 
been revived in recent years will be welcomed by all 


~ interested in the heritage of Britain. 


Puiip (A. J.) A History of Gravesend and 
Its Surroundings from Prehistoric Times. 
Illus. Published by the Author. £4 4s. Od. 


net. 
Archaeologists and antiquarians, especially those 
with an interest in Kent, will appreciate this compre- 
hensive and well- illustrated account of a distrié that 
has been inhabited since pre-historic times. The author 
was formerly Borough Librarian at Gravesend, and 
during his many years of office built up the Local 
Colleétion from two volumes into a collection of more 
than sixty thousand items. Mr. Philip has drawn much 
useful information from this vast amount of material, 
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and has been greatly helped in his work by material 
gathered by other experts and collectors. The original 
intention of issuing a four volume “History” has been 
abandoned, and the present work incorporates a re- 
vision of the volume 1, published in 1914. The book 
could possibly have been improved by the inclusion 
of a map of the area covered by the text. 


ProGress IN  PxHoroGrapny, 1951-1954. 
Volume Two of an International Record. 
Editor-in-chief, D. A. Spencer. lus. Focal 
Press. £2 10s. Od. net. 

Records many important advances in the art of 
photography. No photographic library can be complete 
unless it contains this important work, which should 
also appeal to every Student who possesses and uses 
his camera, 

Simons (E. N.) The Grinding of Steel. A 
Comprehensive treatment of modern methods 
and machines suitable for use in engineering 
workshops.  Frontis. Odhams. 
£1 5s. Od. net. 

Mr. Simons, who has spent many years in an en- 
gineering works, provides a practical and up-to-date 
work, including accounts of new developments in 
finishing processes. The book is divided into four 
sections, basic processes, operations, tinishing processes 
and machinery. Many experts have assisted in the com- 
pilation of this valuable text-book, and the text is con- 
siderably helped by the many illustrations and diagrams. 
Technical terms are clearly explained, and the book will 
prove of value to all workers in this field. 

Sprorr (W. J. H.) Science and Social Action. 
Josiah Mason Lectures delivered at the 
University of Birmingham. Watts. 15s. Od. 
net. 

This forms a good attempt to make clear to the 
general reader how the Strict methods of scientific 
enquiry can be applied to the social side of life. This 
is an abStruse subject which requires careful thought. 


Timms (W. W.) and PutGar (M.) The Teach 
Yourself Spanish Phrase Book. English 
Universities Press. 6s. Od. net. 

This new volume in the “Teach Yourself” series 
is desiyned to aid the traveller to all Spanish speaking 
countries. \ chapter is given on Pronunciation, and 
a seétion at the end is devoted to an Outline of Grammar, 
particularly useful as a reference to those who have 
some previous knowledge of the language. The 
phrases are arranged by subject, and cover the many 
aspects of Spanish life likely to be met with by the 
visitor. The endpapers show maps of Spain and South 
America. 

FICTION 

Coutts (D.) By the Waters of Galilee. World’s 
Work. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author presents a volume of short Stories 
each with a Biblical character as the central figure, and 
brings to the reader a true picture of the times. Ad- 
mirers of Mr. Collins’ earlier works will be delighted by 
the freshness and charm of these Stories. 

QuINLAN (E.) All the Land was Green. Jenkins. 
9s. 6d. net. 
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A descriptive tale of a Bohemian family, with whom 
Shaw Davidson, brought up by a sincere and unwork 
father, lives. The novel tells of his Struggles, both with 
his career and his marriage. 
JUNIOR 
THORNHILL (P.) Railways for Britain. Illus, 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

This further volume in the well known “Outline” 
series of junior reference books offers an informative 
account of the development of railways from the pit. 
head wagon-ways of the seventeenth century up to the 
present day. The older child will tind much of intereg 
and value in this book, and the text is well illustrated 
by numerous line drawings and maps, and supple 
mented by a short book list and indexes of the 
Railways, Places and Persons mentioned. 

Treece (H.) Legions of the Eagle. Illus, 
Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

Famous names in carly British history are brought 
to life in this tale of a boy who lived in Britain during 
the Roman invasion in a.p. 43. The boy’s father 
becomes one of the warriors of the Belgic ki 
Caratacus, and the Story should make a useful intro 
duétion to a more serious Study of the times for older 
children. Appendices are given of place names, tribal 
locations and other words and names used in the text, 


NEW EDITIONS 

Decorative Arr, 1954-5. The 44th Annual 
issue of the Studio Year Book of Furnishing 
and Decoration, edited by Rathbone Holme 
and Kathleen Frost. Illus., some in colour, 
Studio Publications. £1 10s. Od. net. 

rhe Introductory article by Christopher Gotch 
should be Studied by every owner of a home which, 
once supplied with good furniture, requires occasional, 
if not frequent, renovation. 

“Decorative Art” gives comprehensive informatioa 
for renewal and redecoration and the _ illustrations 
provided could hardly be improved upon. 

Espaite (A.) A Student’s Manual of Biblio- 
graphy, Revised by Roy Stokes. Allen & 
Unwin. 18s. Od. net. 

This new edition of Dr. Esdaile’s work has bees 
revised and brought up-to-date by Mr. Roy Stokes 


Head of the Library School at Loughborough College) 


The Manual provides a comprehensive account of the 
wide field of bibliography, especially for the Student 
The work includes descriptions of the many process 
involved in book production, deals with collation and 
description and a survey of some of the more important 
bibliographical works. Each chapter is provided wit 


a reading list as a further aid to Study. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, August, 1954 
September, 1954; A.L.A. BULLETIN, July-August 
1954, September, 1954; The ASSISTANT LIB 
RARIAN, September-Oétober, 1954 ; BULLETIN of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, January-April, 1954; JOURNAB 
of the LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of IRELAND, 
September, 1954. LIBRARIAN, June, 1954, July, 
1954. The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
August, 1954, September, 1954. WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, September, 1954. 
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